XVIII-CENTURY   MEDICINE
Alexander Monro was succeeded in 1758 by his son ALEXANDER
MONRO, SECUNDUS (1733-1817). Monro secundus was even more
brilliant than his distinguished father.1 He had studied in London
under William Hunter, in Berlin under Meckel, and in Leyden
under Albinus. He was a clear and eloquent lecturer, and like his
father he spoke without notes. It is estimated that during his
fifty years' tenure of the Chair about 40,000 students attended his
classes. Among his discoveries was the foramen of Monro,
familiar to every student of anatomy, and he published original
observations on the " bursae mucosae " and on the lymphatics.
None of his great work was published until he was fifty years of
age. Besides being a famous anatomist, he was the leading
physician of his time, and he was also consulted regarding surgical
cases, though he did not himself operate. He certainly deserved
his successes ; his father was obliged to " achieve greatness,"
but Monro secundus was " born great.'9 It is often unfortunate
to be the son of a distinguished father, yet Monro held his place,
intellectually and socially, among the great men of his period.
Unfortunately the high standard was not maintained in the
next generation. Again the Professorship of Anatomy passed
from father to son, this time, in 1798, to ALEXANDER MONRO,
TERTIUS (1773-1859), who was content to read to his students his
grandfather's lectures, a century old, and although he had never
been to Leyden, he did not even trouble to delete the remark,
"When I was a student at Leyden in lyig."2 Nevertheless he
occupied the Chair for thirty-eight years. Thus anatomy was
taught in Edinburgh by three generations of Monros, during a
period of one hundred and twenty-six years.
During the early part of the eighteenth century surgery was
taught by the professor of anatomy as a mere appendage to his
subject. The surgeons of the time were general practioners, such
as ALEXANDER WOOD (1725-1807), a tall, striking figure, familiarly
known as " Lang Sandy Wood," who was often accompanied on
his professional rounds by a tame raven and a sheep, and he was
the first person in Edinburgh to carry an umbrella.3 Despite
such eccentricities, he was recognized as the leading surgeon of
Edinburgh. He added to the reputation of thfe Infirmary by his
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